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“ Nearly  every  nation  which  has  ever  used  paper  rnoney  has  fixed  its  amount, 
and  set  limits  which  it  has  solemnly  promised  again  and  again  not  to  pass ; but 
such  promises  are  vain.  The  intention  when  they  are  made  is  honest,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them.  A man  might  as  well  jump  ofif  a precipice,  intending 
to  stop  half-way  down.” — Phof.  Sumner’s  Am.  Currency,  p.  214. 

“ But  there  is  no  subject  that  can  enter  with  greater  force  and  merit  into  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  than  a consideration  of  the  means  to  preserve  and 
promote  the  manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  attained  an 
unparalleled  maturity  throughout  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  the 
European  wars.  This  source  of  national  independence  and  wealth  I anxiously 
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SPEECH 


HON.  WASHINGTON  TOWNSEND. 


The  House  being  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  debate  only — 

Mr.  TOWNSEND,  of  Peunsylvania,  said ; , . . 

Mr.  Spkaker:  I,  too,  wish  to  speak  for  thetoilino;  millions,  but  not 
in  accord  with  mv  distinguished  colleague  from  Philadelphia.  I had 
hoped  that  the  propriety  of  a resunlption  of  specie  payments  at  an 
early  day  and  a preparation  for  resumption  on  January  1,  lo79,  had 
been  acquiesced  in  by  political  parties  because  of  the  unmistakable 
wish  of  the  people,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  emphatically  ex- 

^ The  first  act  passed  by  Congress  under  the  present  Administration, 
in  1869,  was  an  act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  by 
declaring  that  the  bonded  debt  and  legal-tenders  were  payable  iii 
gold,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  establish  an  early  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments.  The  democratic  and  republican  national 
conventions  of  1872  made  declarations  to  a similar  eftect;  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  most  clearly  made  manifest  during  the  recent 
State  elections,  and  most  notably  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  these  two  States,  the  democratic  party,  reversing  its  frequently 
declared  sentiments  and  antagonizing  its  long  time  Jacksonian  and 
Bentonian  traditions  in  favor  of  a hard  money  or  convertible  currency , 
placed  itself  in  opposition  to  resumption,  declared  in  favor  of  addi- 
tional issues  of  legal-tenders  and  of  the  extinction  of  the  national 
banking  system,  and  the  substitution  of  State  banks  in  its  stead.  It 
went  to  the  people  on  that  issue.  The  merits  of  the  question  were 
discussed  at  every  cross-roads  store,  in  every  district  school-house,  in 
town  and  county  conventions,  and  after  a thorough  examination  of 
the  whole  financial  question  the  people  declared  in  favor  of  a redeem- 
able currency  by  a defeat  of  the  democratic  candidates  for  governor 
in  the  States  just  mentioned.  , u 

With  such  an  emphatic  declaration  of  public  sentiment  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Congress  as  to  its  duty ; and  although 
some  bills  have  been  presented  to  the  House  based  on  the  principles 
of  those  democratic  platforms  which,  if  passed,  would  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people  thus  expressed;  yet  believing  from  the  vote  on  the 
Holman  resolution  and  other  indications  that  there  is  a majority  in 
Congress  having  a determination  to  respect  the  popular  will  by  pro- 
viding for  a resumption  of  specie  payments  sooner  or  later  and  fur- 
nishing the  people  with  honest  money,  I desire  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  method  of  providing  for  such  resumption. 

The  act  of  1875  provides  for  the  redemption  of  the  legal-tender 
notes  of  the  Government  after  January  1,  1879.  I opposed  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  bill  for  several  reasons,  among  which  were  these;  that 
it  was  pnsheil  through  the  House  under  the  operation  of  the  previous 
fj[uestiou,  thus  cutting  olf  nearly  all  debate  and  all  opportunity  of 
amendment ; that  it  surrendered  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  regu- 
lating the  cunency,  to  two  thousand  banks;  that  it  provided  for  re- 
demption at  a single  jdace  in  this  wide  nation  and  on  sums  not  less 
than  §50,  thus  making  it  a bankers  and  brokers'  and  not  a poor  man's 
redemption ; and  because  it  was  so  imperfect  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted witliont  other  legislation  than  that  which  it  contained. 

The  correctness  of  my  views  stands  confirmed  in  the  fact  that  both 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  recognized  its  de- 
ficiencies and  recommended  that  they  be  suiiplied. 

Notwithstanding  my  original  objections,  as  an  opj>ortunity  now 
occurs,  and  as  a disposition  is  now  manifested  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
if  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  time  of  redemption  has  been  fixed 
and  great  niassesof  the  people  are  turning  their  minds  toward  doing 
their  part  in  efiectiug  that  result,  I will  earnestly  oppose  any  post- 
ponement of  the  time  already  named,  and  will  advocate  any  means 
that  will  aid  in  the  contemplated  redemption.  I propose,  therefore 
to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  measures  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
necessary  To  effectuate  the  intention  of  the  act  of  1S75. 

In  considering  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  currency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a specie  basis  we  should  first  ascertain  the  ohkacles  in  the 
way  of  resumption,  and  afterward  the  most  appropriate  methods  for 
their  removal. 

The  first  great  obstacle,  in  my  judgment,  lies  in  the  depreciation  of 
the  legal-tenders.  This  arises  fi*om  several  causes.  In  18(54,  toward 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  legal-tenders  had  depreciated  until  they  were 
worth  only  forty  cents  in  the  dollar.  This  arose  fi'om  the  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  capitalists  and  the  people  whether  the  Government  would 
he  able  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  whether  it  would  not  have  to 
make,  under  sheer  necessity,  a still  further  issue  of  legal-tenders. 
This  doubt,  however,  ceased  with  the  surrender  of  Lee,  in  April,  1865, 
and  the  greenbacks  rose  and  flnctuated  in  that  month  between  sixty- 
tAvo  cents  and  seventy  cents  in  value,  expressed  in  gold.  With  tlio 
removal  of  that  doubt,  however,  there  still  remained  the  distrust  that 
the  enormous  debt  imposed  upon  us  by  the  war  would  he  too  heavy 
for  the  nation  to  bear,  and  that  the  taxation  necessary  even  to  keep 
down  the  interest  would  be  so  onerous  as  eventually  to  result  in  re- 
pudiation. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  rebellions  States  to  their  original  politi- 
cal position  in  the  nation ; their  appearance  in  Congi*ess  by  their 
Senators  and^  Representatives,  who  have  sworn  allegiance  anew  to 
the  Constitution  and  declared  that  hereafter  they  want  but  a com- 
mon flag,  a common  nation,  and  a common  destiny,  aided  by  a taxa- 
tion that  has  made  manifest  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  people, 
enhanced  still  further  the  value  of  the  legal-tenders,  until,  in  1870. 
they  rose  in  value  to  eighty-three  cents  in  gold. 

The  great  recxiperative  powers  of  the  GoA'^emment,  by  which  we 
paid  oft  five  hundred  millions  of  public  indebtedness  in  a A'ery  feAv 
years,  established  onr  credit  among  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
enabled  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reduce  §500,000,000  of  the 
6 per  cent,  bonds  to  5 per  cents,  thus  sawing  five  millions  in  interest 
annually,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  the  legal-tender  dollar  to  eighty- 
nine  cents,  Avhere,  with  a few  fluctuations  upAA'ard  or  downward,  it 
has  remained  for  the  last  four  or  fiA’^e  years. 

All  doubt  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation  haA'ingbeen  remoA'ed,  and 
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the  credit  of  the  bonded  debt  being  aboA-e  par  in  gold,  two  elements 
of  discredit  haA'e  been  eliminated  from  the  problem,  and  there  can 
only  remain  one  other  reason  for  the  depreciation  of  tlie  gi'eenback, 
and  that  is  its  superabundance  or  rednndaucy.  This  is  CA’ideut  from 
scA^eral  facts,  among  which  are  these,  that  the  bonds  of  the  GoA’ern- 
ment  are  above  par  as  just  stated,  while  the  unimjieachable  credit 
and  eventual  ability  of  the  GoA^enimeut  to  redeem  the  legal- tenders 
are  insufficient  to  keep  them  at  par.  As  they  form,  in  common  with 
bank-notes  and  bank  deposits,  the  cuirent  means  of  e\"ery  day's  busi- 
ness transactions,  and  are  iuliuenced  by  them,  they  must  be  considered 
in  connection  therewith. 

In  1861  the  legal-tenders,  bank-notes,  and  deposits  amounted  to 
seA'cn  hundred  and  nine  millions,  or  §21.81  per  enplla  ; in  1866  those 
items  were  increased  to  tweh  e hundred  and  sixty-two  millions,  or 
§;15.31  mpiffl ; in  l’s75  they  Avere  increased  to  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six  millions,  or,  as  population  had  increased  rapidly,  they 
amounted  to  §33.10  per  capita.  All  this  Avas  indej>endent  of  the  de- 
posits of  savings-banks  and  State  banks,  which  amounted  to  thirteen 
hundred  and  forty-six  millions  in  the  latter  year;  and  as  these  were 
also  mostly  payable  on  demand  or  at  short  notice,  it  would  swell  the 
amount  of  ready  and  available  cash  or  its  equivalent  to  a per  cajnfa 
rate  of  §(53.70 — a larger  rate  of  ready  money  to  the  indiA'idnal  than 
could  be  found  in  any  other  nation  of  the.Avorld.  Add  to  all  this  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  national 
banks,  over  and  aboA'e  their  reseiA  e,  the  sum  of  §125,000,000  which 
cannot  he  used  by  its  ownei*8  profitably,  and  we  can  readily  see  that 
there  is  more  available  ready  money  on  hand  than  the  necessities  of 
domestic  and  foreign  coiiiracrce  require. 

Now,  money  is  much  like  other  commodities.  If  it  is  in  excess,  it 
depreciates ; if  it  is  in  deficiency,  it  appreciates.  That  it  is  in  excess 
is  shown  by  the  figures  I have  just  git  eu,  and  also  that  its  deprecia- 
tion does  not  arise  from  any  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  GoA^erument 
to  eA'entnally  liquidate  its  w hole  indebtedness. 

There  is,  hoAveA'er,  a greater  obstacle  than  a depreciated  currency 
to  be  remoA'ed  before  the  GoA'eriiment  can  resume  specie  payments 
and  maintain  such  a resumption.  That  obstacle  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  a debtor  nation,  and  that  our  resources  are  annually 
drawn  from  us  to  pay  onr  annual  interest  and  the  annual  balances 
arising  from  ouuioreigu  traffic. 

It  is  generally  ackilbwledged  that  onr  indebtedness  to  foreign  na- 
tions is  over  §2,000,000,000.  The  great  leader  of  ^lie  democratic  party 
party  in  1872,  its  standard-lxearer  and  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
estimated  that  onr  annual  interest  due  to  foreigners  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fiA-^e  millions.  Apartof  our  bonded  debt  has  been  reduced 
from  5 per  cents  to  6 per  cents,  and  a part  has  been  ]»aid  since  then. 
Governor Tilden,  in  his  late  message,  estimates  the  annual  interest  still 
due  abroad  at  one  hundred  millions.  How  that  hea\\v  indebtedness 
A\'as  incurred  and  the  annual  burden  imjxosed  u]»on  us  is  easily  ex- 
l>lained  to  ns  in  the  Treasury  reports,  Avhich  show  an  extraordinary 
expenditure  engendered  by  a superabundant  currency,  profitable  waV 
contracts,  extravagant  habits,  and  all  the  concomitants  attendant 
upon  a vicious  circulating  medium,  the  result  of  the  late  war. 

Beginning  with  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  and  concluding 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1875,  we  find  that  we  imported  of  for- 
eign merchandise  §6.207,800,000,  and  of  foreign  specie  §286,500,000, 
araouiitiiig  in  all  to  §6,404,300,000.  To  settle  this  indelxedness  we  ex- 
ported of  our  ow  n domestic  merchandise  only  §4,817,700,000,  and  of 
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foreign  mercliandirie,  $'231,400,000.  These  sums  did  not  balance  ac- 
counts between  us  and  foreign  nations,  and  we  adtled  to  them  of  our 
own  specie  $9r>9,10(»,000,  and  of  foreign  specie  $12'2, 100,000 ; amount- 
ing in  all  to  $6,130,300,000,  leaving  us  still  short  $364,000,000  on  the 
custom-house  books. 

As  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country  in  1860  Avas  estimated  at 
S'275,000,000,  in  1861  at  $250,000,000,  and  is  now  estimated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  at  only  $140,000,000,  it  is  evident  that  m settling 
with  foreign  nations  we  paid  them  every  dollar  of  the  gold  we  raised 
from  tlie  mines,  and  drew  on  our  reserved  fund  for  $1:35,000,000  more. 
This  wasoiily  the  halanceof  trade  as  shown  by  the  custom-house  books, 
and  not  the  balance  of  accounts  as  shown  on  the  great  national  ledger 
when  we  made  our  annual  settlement  with  the  outside  world.  To 
this  again  must  be  iulded  at  least  5 per  cent,  for  undervaluations  on  the 
imports,  making  at  least  twenty-live  to  thirty  million  dollars  per  an- 
num. lu  addition  we  may  safely  add  $5,000,000  for  smuggled  goods, 
for  which  we  have  to  pay. 

Before  the  war  we  carried  three-fourths  of  our  products  to  foreign 
countries  iu  our  own  vessels  and  realized  the  freights  thereon,  which 
amounted  to  many  millions ; Imt  now  we  have  but  one-third  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  our  own  products,  and  hence  have  to  pay  to  foreign- 
ers for  cari’yiug  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  our  commodities,  which  is 
another  heavy  item  of  onr  annual  indebtedness,  the  amount  of  which 
I am  unable  to  estimate.  It  is  many  millions. 

To  all  these  must  be  added  the  annuak  payment  of  $100,000,000  or 
more  of  interest  on  national,  railroad,  State,  and  municipal  bonds, 
which  does  not  appear  on  the  custom-honse  books,  and  with  these 
matters  operating  against  us  more  or  less  during  the  period  men- 
tioned, we  can  readily  undei'Stand  how  the  immense  indebtedness 
abroad  has  originated,  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  a greatly 

indebted  nation.  , . , , 

If  we  should  examine  the  Treasury  reports  alone,  which  show  a 

custoin-house  balance  in  our  favor  for  the  last  two  years,  we  might 
sonclude  we  are  a creditor  nation,  but  when  we  take  into  the  calcu- 
lation those  circumstances  above  mentioned,  which  never  show  on 
the  custom-house  ledgers,  we  caimot  hut  conclude  that  we  have  still 
to  i>rovide  for  an  annual  deficit  of  perhaps  $100,000,000. 

With  such  an  annual  balance  against  us,  drawing  from  us  every 
dollar  of  gold  that  we  raise  from  the  earth  and  also  encroaching  on 
* our  surplus  with  silver  rapidly  depreciating  in  the  market  of  the 
world  because  of  the  disuse  of  it  as  a legal-tender  in  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  and  Norway,  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  a redemp- 
tion of  the  greenbacks  and  a general  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  a financial  impossibility.  We  can  only 
hope  to  bring  about  a resumption  by  making  ourselves  a creditor  na- 

^^^Te  ease  with  which  a creditor  nation  can  manage  great  financial 
burdens  was  most  notably  exhibited  recently  in  the  case  of  France. 
When  Prussia  placed  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  France  and  imposed 
upon  her  a fine  of  five  billions  of  francs  in  gold  and  silver  or  their 
equivalent,  amounting  to  $1,000,000,000,  to  pay  her  expenses  in  the 
war,  and  gave  her  only  three  years  to  pay  it,  the  world  stood  aghast 

tat  the  magnitude  of  the  penaity  and  the  short  time  in  which  it  was 

to  he  liquidated.  But  France  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  She  was  a 
creditor  nation.  Almost  all  the  world  ow'ed  her  tribute,  and  her  peo- 
ple had  hordes  of  specie  besides.  She  drew  her  bills  on  her  debtors. 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  even  Prussia,  owed  her,  and  by  her  drafts 
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on  these  nations  she  liquidated  nine-tenths  of  her  indebtedness  be- 
fore the  stipulated  time,  and  settled  the  balance  with  about  fifty  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  gold  and  as  much  in  silver,  and  in  all  the  war  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  did  not  fall  more  than  3 per  cent  below 
par. 

Our  case  has  been  exactly  the  opposite.  We  have  been  and  are 
still  a debtor  nation ; and  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  Government 
and  the  national-hank  notes  fell  as  low  as  forty  cents  in  the  dollar. 
If,  then,  we  hope  to  effect  specie  payments  within  the  time  designated, 
w^e  must  remove  the  obstacles  of  which  I have  spoken.  I have  no 
doubt  we  can  do  it  if  we  make  the  proper  preparation. 

As  our  currency  is  redundant,  the  firet  thing  to  d<»  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  redundancy.  That  will  be  most  easily  effected  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fund  all  the  greenbacks  that  may  be 
])resented  to  him  in  a 4 per  cent,  bond,  payable  in  thirty  or  forty 
years,  with  interest  payable  quarterly  in  gold.  As  the  bond  will  be 
at  a low^er  rate  of  interest  than  that  w hich  prevails  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions,  it  will  only  draw'  off  the  surplus  moneys  that  are 
not  needed  for  business  operations  and  which  ai'e  lying  idle  and 
unprofitable. 

The  greenbacks  should  be  funded  w'henever  presented,  and  not  by 
monthly  installments ; and  if  w'hen  business  revives  the  volume  of 
currency  should  he  found  too  restricted,  the  remedy  is  at  hand  and 
easily  to  be  applied  by  the  aid  of  the  national  banks,  which  now  can 
be  created  to  an  unlimited  number  and  whose  issues  can  only  be  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  the  United  States  loans  they  can  command  as  a 
basis  of  circulation.  They  will  afford  a remedy  for  any  stringency 
in  the  currency  that  might  be  effected  by  the  w itbdrawal  and  fund- 
ing of  the  legal-tenders;  and  this  withdrawal  should  not  stop  when 
the  limit  of  $300,000,000  is  reached,  but  should  be  continued  as  long 
as  their  holders  desire  to  fund  them.  This  w’onld  he  but  a renewal 
of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  act  of  1862,  and  which  was  unfortu- 
nately repealed  by  the  act  of  1863.  The  operation  of  such  a system 
will  render  the  greenbacks  more  valuable  as  they  are  retired,  and  will 
bring  them  nearer  the  price  of  gold;  and,  as  it  Avas  with  the  books  of 
the  Cumean  8il)yl,  it  w ill  also  be  w ith  the  legal-tenders — the  destruc- 
tion of  some  will  enhance  the  \'alue  of  the  remainder. 

While  this  policy  Avill  bring  the  value  of  the  legal-tenders  more 
nearly  to  that  of  gold,  and  Avill  discourage  imports  and  encourage 
exports  to  a certain  extent,  is  will  make  resumption  more  easy,  be- 
cause of  the  less  amount  to  he  redeemed,  and  of  a reduction  of  the 
balance  of  trade  against  ns,  but  it  Avill  not  entirely  provide  for  a full 
redemption  by  the  Treasury,  and  a permanent  resumption  by  the 
banks  as  w ell.  To  effect  such  resumption  we  must  accumulate  a store 
of  gold.  We  must  ha\'e  under  the  control  of  the  Government  and 
the  banks  at  least  $250,000,000  in  gold. 

The  act  of  1875  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
sell  bonds  to  obtain  gold.  But  where  can  he  sell  them  and  get  it  ? 
Not  in  England,  because  she  has  none  to  spare.  When  we  obtained 
the  award  of  $15,000,000  iu  the  Alabama  case,  England  insisted  that 
Ave  should  not  tli’aw  it  in  gold  hut  in  bonds,  for  it  would  otherAvise 
disturb  her  money  market.  Not  from  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  or 
Norw'ay,  for  they  haA'e  recently  adopted  gold  as  their  standard  for 
their  legal-tender  coinage,  and  are  accumulating  it  for  the  wants  of 
their  OAvn  people.  Not  from  Belgium,  SAvitzerlaiid,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  or  Spain,  for  their  currency  is  of  the  double  standard  and 
largely  iu  silver.  Not  in  France,  for  she  has  not  resumed  speciepay- 
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ments,  and  the  Bank  of  France  has  $300,000,000  in  gold  and  is  hoard- 
ing more  preparatory  to  her  resumption. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  throw  upon  the  European 
market  bonds  of  sufficient  amount  to  obtain  one-quarter  of  the  sum 
in  gold  necessarj^  to  effect  specie  resumption  it  would  agitate  every 
money  market  and  exchange  in  Europe  and  disturb  the  whole  mone- 
tary affairs  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  It  would  at  once  raise  the  rate 
of  interest  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  financial  institutions  so 
high  as  to  make  it  more  profitable  to  have  the  gold  at  home  than  to 
let  it  come  to  America,  and  in  less  than  a month  after  it  had  reached 
our  shores  it  would  be  on  its  return  to  the  European  money  centers. 
To  attempt  to  supply  our  country  with  gold  by  such  an  artificial  pro- 
cess with  a hope  to  retain  it  to  perpetuate  a resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments would  be  as  idle  as  to  expect  to  retain  water  in  a sieve. 

The  question  then  arises,  How  shall  we  accumulate  enough  specie  to 
effect  and  maintain  redemption  and  resumption  ? It  cannot  be  done 
by  any  artificial  process  ? It  must  come  by  the  operations  of  trade 
and  commerce.  It  must  be  eftected  by  making  ourselves  a creditor 
nation,  like  France,  instead  of  being  a debtor  nation,  as  we  are  and 
have  been  for  fifteen  years.  We  must  buy  less  and  sell  more.  We 
imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  over  |550, 000,000  worth  of  the 
products  of  foreign  industry,  as  Dr.  Young^s  valuable  tables  show. 
Of  this  immense  sura  $380,000,000  were  dutiable  and  consumed,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  could  be  manufactured  here  if  sufficient  legis- 
lative encouragement  were  given.  For  instance,  we  imported  of — 


Breadetuffs $9, 000, 000 

ButtoUvS 2,  000,  000 

Cotton  luanufactorea 24,000,000 

Earthenware 4, 000, 000 

Glass 5,000,000 

Iron  and  steel ^20, 000, 000 

Leather,  nearly 10, 000, 000 

Lead,  nearly ..  2,  000, 000 

Provisions b dOO,  000 

Flaxseed,  nearly dOO,  000 

Tobacco  and  cigars b 000, 000 

Lumber,  nearly 

Wool  and  woolen  manufactui’es 55, 000, 000 


Total 151,000,000 


If  we  were  to  add  other  small  items  it  would  raise  the  whole  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  articles  that  we 
ought  to  produce  or  manufacture  at  home. 

Why  should  we  not  manufacture  at  least  one-lialf  that  amount,  say 
eighty  millions,  and  keep  that  amount  of  money  in  the  country,  in- 
stead of  sending  abroad  our  gold  to  pay  for  such  productions  ? We 
have  the  raw  material  in  abundance,  ready  for  use,  on  every  side.  We 
have  machinery  of  the  most  ingenious  kind  in  our  manufactories  of 
woolen,  cotton,  iron,  wood,  and  other  materials.  We  have  mechan- 
ics and  artisans  well  skilled  in  all  branches  of  iudustry,  thousands  of 
whom  are  idle,  yet  anxious  and  willing  to  worlc,  but  whose  labor  is 
displaced  by  the  cheaper  labor  of  other  nations. 

Then,  why  should  we  not  have  such  legislation  as  will  give  to  our 
working-men  the  manufacture  of  a j)ortion  at  least  of  those  articles 
already  mentioned,  so  as  to  prevent  a part  of  the  annual  drain  of 
gold  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations  and  retain  it  within  ourselves  as 
an  increasing  fund  for  banks  and  treasury  toward  the  necessities  of 
the  day  of  resumption  ? 

National  dignity,  national  pride,  national  honor  repeatedly  pledged, 


all  require  that  we  should  use  all  proper  means  for  accumulating  a 
I fund  wherewith  to  liquidate  our  dishonored  indebtedness. 

By  such  legislation  we  would  give  employment  to  the  thousands 
^f  unemployed  artisans  and  workmen  now  standing  idle  around  our 
ship-yards,  our  mills,  and  manufactories,  and  would  give  food  and 
clothing  to  their  half-fed  and  half-clad  families. 

The  retention  of  $80,000,000,  or  even  less,  in  our  country  of  what  we 
pay  for  foreign  manufactures  would  set  the  wheels  of  industry  in 
motion  in  every  direction,  and  would  give  employment  and  compen- 
sation to  those  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  every  tie  that  binds  citizens 
to  a common  country  and  the  government  thereof  to  the  citizens. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  our  refusal  to  take  that  amount  of 
foreign  productions  would  lessen  the  revenue  to  a considerable  extent. 
It  would,  of  course,  lessen  the  revenues  to  the  amount  of  duties  that 
wouldotherwisebe  collected  from  such  importations,  but  they  could  be 
replaced  by  curtailing  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  by 
the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  our  currency.  Those  expenses  are 
annually  decreasing  as  we  recede  from  the  war  and  the  heavy  bur- 
dens it  has  imi^osed. 

I call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  the 
subject,  for  it  is  within  their  province  to  propose  all  legislation  affect- 
ing imports  from  foreign  nations  and  of  raising  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  redemption  of  the  national  currency.  I am  well  aware  that 
this  involves  the  question  of  adjusting  duties,  and  that  to  so  lay  them 
as  to  give  the  home  market  to  our  own  citizens  will  be  assailed  by 
some  as  protection  and  denounced  by  others  as  monopoly,  and  by 
still  others  as  robbery,  as  has  been  done  heretofore. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  urged  that  any  legislation  effective  of  the  end 
I propose  will  be  a tax  on  the  consumer  of  the  articles  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  a preference  is  given  to  the  American  citizen,  and 
will  insure  a rise  in  prices,  not  only  of  the  imported  article,  but  of  all 
similar  articles  produced  here,  on  the  allegation  that  all  duties  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  dutiable  article  and  that  they 
equally  affect  similar  articles  produced  at  home.  I do  not  admit 
the  doctrine.  Experience  proves  it  untrue.  If  such  a doctrine  were 
true,  how  is  it  that  all  commodities  upon  which  sufficient  duties  have 
been  imposed,  and  which  could  be  manufactured  in  our  country, 
have  fallen  in  price  ? How  is  it  that  Bessemer  steel  has  fallen  to  one- 
half  the  price  it  cost  before  we  began  under  an  adequate  duty  to 
manufacture  it  here  ? The  consumers  of  steel  surely  cannot  complain 
while  they  profit  so  highly  from  the  results  of  a duty.  If  it  were 
true,  the  farmers  and  planters  cannot  complain,  for  their  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  all  protected  by 
various  rates  of  duties ; and  in  1870  the  amount  of  those  articles  raised 
in  our  country  was  enhanced  in  price,  according  to  that  theory,  to  the 
amount  of  $2&,000,000. 

If  the  theory  that  duties  always  enhance  prices  is  true,  the  con- 
verse of  it  ought  also  to  be  true,  that  repealing  duties  will  lower  prices ; 
yet  when  Congress  took  the  duties  oft'  tea  and  coffee  the  prices  did  not 
fall,  but  were  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  producer,  as  the 
Treasury  reports  have  shown.  Our  f atliers  did  not  admit  the  doctrine, 
for  almost  the  first  act  they  passed  in  the  First  Congress  was  intended 
to  give  the  preference  in  manufactures  to  our  own  people. 

In  its  earlier  and  better  days  the  Tammany  Society,  of  New  York, 
did  not  believe  it,  for  in  1819  it 

Resolved,  That  we  discountenance  the  importation  and  use  in  ourfaniilies  of  every 
species  of  foreign  manufacture  or  production  which  can  or  may  bo  reasonably  sub- 
-stituted  by  the  fabrics  or  productions  of  the  United  States. 
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I do  not,  however,  propose  to  argue  the  principles  now  upon  which* 
a tarifl'  should  he  adjusted.  I only  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  we  annually  import  between  five  hundred  and 
fifty  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars'  worth  of  foreign 
articles,  of  which  a large  amount  could  be  as  well  made  at  home,  and 
by  so  doing  give  employment,  bread,  and  clothing  to  thousands  of 
deserving  men  now  out  of  work,  who  are  impoverished  and  a burden 
on  the  community,  and  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  as  an  accumu- 
lating fund  toward  resumption  a sufficient  sum  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  banks  easily  to  resume  specie  payments  in  1879. 

I wish  to  impress  upon  it  the  still  more  important  fact  that  under 
existing  laws  we  ai'e  annually  increasing  our  foreign  indebtedness, 
already  two  thousand  millions,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions 
or  more,  and  drifiting  still  further  away  from  the  possibility  of  re- 
sumption, and  that  without  additional  legislation  to  prevent  that 
annual  drain  on  our  resources  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  will 
remain  a financial  impossibility.  Such  a startling  fact  should  well 
give  us  pause. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  surplus  legal-tenders  will  no  doubt  take 
away  a heavy  burden  of  irredeemable  currency  that  has  been  enhanc- 
ing prices,  making  them  uustiable,  delusive,  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
vitiating  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce!,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  fair  dealer  and  the  enriching  of  the  reckless  and  dashing  spec- 
ulator. 

The  redundancy  of  the  currency  has  made  this  country  the  best  in 
the  world  in  which  the  foreigner  could  sell,  because  of  the  unnatu- 
ral prices  it  gave  to  all  commodities.  It  made  it  the  worst  in  the 
world  to  export  from,  because  of  the  high  prices  it  gave  to  the  raw 
materials  and  labor,  making  the  finished  production  too  dear  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  deluded  the 
workingman,  for  although  it  enhanced  his  wages  slowly,  yet  it  ad- 
vanced prices  of  all  articles  he  consumed  more  rax»idly  and  in  a great- 
er proportion. 

When  my  old  colored  friend  John  Brown  was  mowing  my  lawn 
during  the  war  I asked  him  Avhy  it  was  that  he  charged  me  twice 
as  much  wages  as  he  had  done  a few  years  before.  His  reply  was^ 
“Ah,  Mr.  Townsend,  your  two  dollars  and  a half  to-day  will  not 
fill  my  market-basket  to-morrow  morning  near  as  full  as  your  dol- 
lar and  a quarter  did  a few  years  ago.”  John  Brown  understood  the- 
subject  practically.  He  was  a political  economist  without  knowing: 
it. 

It  deluded  the  farmers,  because,  as  Professor  Perry  told  them  at 
Omaha  in  1874,  “it  is  true  that  farmers  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  the  greatest  losers  from  rag  money,  partly  for  the  reason  that 
I have  just  given — namely,  that  what  they  have  to  buy  is  enhanced 
in  price  by  it,  while  that  they  have  to  sell  is  not  enhanced  in  x>rice  by 
it — and  partly,  also,  because  it  takes  the  farm«ir  almost  a year  to  re- 
alize on  his  crops,  and  he  cannot  meanwhile  insure  himself  against 
the  inevitable  changes  in  the  currency.  The  dollar  in  which  he  cal- 
culates the  expenses  of  his  crops  is  almost  sure  not  to  be  the  dollar 
in  which  he  realizes  the  results  of  his  crops.  He  cannot  calculate ;; 
he  cannot  insure  himself ; he  is  helpless.” 

John  Stuart  Mill  has  well  said : 

Althongh  no  doctrine  in  political  economy  rests  on  more  obvious  grounds  tfiazc 
the  mischief  of  a paper  currency  not  maintained  at  the  same  value  with  a metallic 
one,  either  by  convertibility  or  by  some  principle  of  limitation  emiivaleut  to  it, 
and  although,  accordingly,  this  doctrine  has,  though  not  till  after  the  discussions- 
of  many  years,  been  tolerably  effectually  drummed  into  the  public  mind,  yet  dia- 
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sentients  are  still  numerous,  and  projectors  every  now  and  then  start  np  with  plaus 
for  curing  all  the  economical  evils  of  society  by  means  of  an  unlimite<l  issue  of  in- 
convertible paper.  There  is,  in  truth,  a great  charm  in  the  idea.  To  be  able  t<»  pay 
off  the  national  debt,  defray  the  expenses  of  government  without  taxation,  and,  in 
fine,  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  community,  is  a brilliant  piospect,  when 
once  a man  is  capable  of  believing  that  printing  a few  characters  on  paper  will  do 
it.  The  philosopher's  stone  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more. 

i * * * * * * 

There  is,  therefore,  a great  preponderance  of  ^asons  in  favor  of  a convertible  in 
preference  to  even  the  best-regulated  inconvertible  enrrenej*.  The  temptation  to 
overissue,  in  certain  financial  emergencies,  is  so  strong  that  nothing  is  admissible 
which  can  tend,  in  however  slight  a degree,  to  weaken  the  barriers  that  restrain  it. 

I earnestly  commend  this  doctrine  to  tlie  study  of  the  democratic 
syndicate  which  is  now  vigorously  wrestling  with  the  currency  ques- 
tion, and  which  has  in  charge  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  har- 
monizing the  conflicting  ofunions  of  leaders  of  the  party  on  that 
question,  and  which,  I hope,  will  present  some  feasible  scheme  of 
sustaining  the  nation's  pecuniary  credit  and  upholding  the  nation's 
repeated  jiledges  of  a specie  resumption. 

In  short,  such  a currency  benefits  no  one  but  the  keen,  sharp, 
shrewd  speculator,  who  is  always  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of 
every  change  in  the  money  market  and  to  be  a bull  or  a bear  or  to 
make  a corner  in  stocks,  gold,  cun'eiicy,or  commodities,  as  the  ofipor- 
tunitv  niav  offer. 

Taking  away  this  redundancy  w'ill  bring  prices  to  tbeir  normal 
condition,  restrain  in  some  degree  excessive  importations,  restore  con- 
fidence to  busiuess  men,  encourage  legitimate  business  aft'airs,  aud 
raise  the  balance  of  the  cuiTencj'  nearer  to  a j)ar  in  gold,  and  make 
more  easy  the  task  of  resuuiiition. 

If  we  can,  in  addition,  so  legislate  as  to  give  to  our  workingmen 
the  opx>ortnuity  of  creating  a portion  of  those  commodities  we  now 
purchase  abnaid,  Ave  Avill  retain  a x>ortion  of  the  gold  now  to 

foreigners  and  give  it  to  our  own  peoxfle,  and  recognize  the  i>rinciple 
that  should  always  be  present  to  every  jiatriotic  mind  that  the  work 
of  America  should  l>e  done  hy  the  workingmen  of  America, 

The  products  of  our  miiies^  which  now  pass  from  our  hands  as  rap- 
idly as  they  arc  x*i’*5duced,  will  remain  within  our  borders  and  the 
resumption  of  specie  j»ayments  by  banks  and  Government  within  tbe 
time  prescribed  will  be  an  absolute  certainty.  AVitbout  tbe  adop- 
tion of  this  policy  resumption,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  effected. 
To  make  it  the  peo]de’s  aud  not  the  brokers'  resumption  tbe  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  legal-tenders  redeemablemt 
some  t>oint  in  every  city  of  tbe  Union  and  whenever  j>resented  in 
sums  from  one  dollar  upwards.  As  the  law  now  stands,  those  haying 
less  than  ^0  who  wish  their  notes  redeemed  will  have  to  submit  to 
such  a shave  as  the  broker  may  demand  before  he  will  give  them  gold 
for  their  legal-tenders. 

In  this  connection,  and  before  I conclude,  I*  desire  to  allude  to  the 
fact  that  a great  many  bills  have  been  introduced  iuto  Congress  this 
session,  some  intending  to  x>i’ovide  for  sx)ecie  payments  and  others  to 
X)ostpone  it  indefinitely. 

The  favorite  idea  of  democratic  resumptionists  seems  to  be  that  the 
Treasurer  should  reserve  a portion  of  the  duties  aud  the  hanks  should 
retain  a portion  of  their  interest  on  the  bonds  they  own,  all  of  which 
are  payable  in  gold,  as  an  accumulating  fund  toward  resumption. 

The  lowest  amount  to  he  retained  annually  by  the  banks,  so  far  as 
I have  observed,  is  5 per  ceut.  on  the  amount  of  their  circulation 
and  5 per  cent,  by  tbe  Government  on  its  legal-tenders,  and  that 
the  time  for  resumption  fixed  in  the  act  of  1875  should  be  postx^oned 
until  banks  and  GoA'erumeut  could  by  this  process  resume. 
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I am  uiial>le  to  conceive  of  a scheme  that  M ould  he  more  likely  to 
defeat  the  end  intended  tlian  this,  and  to  disturb  commerce  in  everj" 
quarter.  This  policy  M'ould  lock  up  in  the  hrst  year  $35,000,000, 
almost  as  much  as  the  Government  OM  iis,  and  in  the  second  year 
as  much  more,  being  a greater  amount  than  both  banks  and  Govern- 
ment now  hold.  As  this  locking-up  process  went  on  gold  would  be- 
come more  scarce,  and  would  rise  in  price  far  beyond  the  present  fig- 
ures, and  the  merchant  M ould  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  to  pay 
duties;  and  as  the  Government  would  be  required  to  hold  the  amount 
locked  up,  it  would  experience  great  trouble  in  obtaining  enough  to 
pay  its  interest,  for  M'hich  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged. 

The  result  of  this  i)olicy  M'ould  be  to  give  to  the  gold  speculator 
an  early  opportunity  to  make  a corner  in  gold  and  raise  its  price  to 
an  extraordiuaiy  figure,  to  the  destruction  of  all  legitimate  commerce, 
the  embanassinent  of  the  banks,  and  the  discredit  of  the  nation.  All 
artificial  expedients  like  these  to  procure  a resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments will  inevitably  fail,  for  the  end  desired  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a close  observation  of  and  respect  for  the  fixed  principles  that  gov- 
ern currency  and  those  that  regulate  internal  and  external  commerce. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  imlicy  of  locking  up  gold, 
and  thus  create  a stringency  in  the  gold  market  that  would  inevita- 
bly embarrass  commerce  in  every  direction.  Neither  should  we  adopt 
the  opposite  policy  of  repealing  the  resumption  laM\  We  must  have 
the  courage  and  determination  to  sustain  that  law.  The  preparation 
for  it  has  already  begun.  Some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  subsidiary 
I coin  have  been  prepared,  and  it  cannot  be  a great  M'hile  before  there 

will  be  sufficient  to  sui^ply  the  place  of  the  fractional  currency  and 
to  give  to  the  people  for  their  minor  transactions  of  every-day  life  a 
money  that  will  have  inherent  value  instead  of  the  dirty,  greasy,  and 
ragged  shin.plasters  that  have  to  be  reueMcd  every  fifteen  months. 
This  M ill  be  a good  beginning. 

If,  however,  we  should  repeal  the  resumption  law,  the  sure  result 
would  be  that  the  day  of  resumption  being  thus  indefinitely  post- 
poned, the  people  would  at  once  start  forward  again  in  speculative 
* enterprises  that  would  api>ear  to  be  legitimate  business  activity;  the 

banks  would  foster  it  by  extending  their  loans  and  discounts,  new 
projects  of  all  kinds  would  be  instituted,  and  while  a seeming  pros- 
perity would  ensue,  the  inflation  of  the  currency  would  again  exag- 
gerate prices  and  make  necessary  more  money  for  business,  until 
credit  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  limit  and  until  on  some  fine  morning 
a whisper  of  distrust  of  some  great  banking-house  in  Wall  street  that 
had  overtraded  in  stocks,  gold,  or  securities  would  be  heard  around, 
followed  by  a run  and  then  a crash  that  would  bring  down  thou- 
sands in  a common  ruin,  followed  in  all  i^robability  by  a national  re- 
pudiation. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  avoid  an  indefinite  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments with  all  its  attendant  evils,  we  cannot  do  it  by  substituting  one 
national  paper  obligation  payable  on  demand  for  another ; we  cannot 
do  it  by  an  artificial  and  enforced  contraction  of  the  gold  supplies ; 
we  cannot  do  it  by  substituting  legal-tenders  for  national-bank  notes; 
we  can  only  do  it  by  absorbing  and  retiring  a i>oriiou  of  the  legal- 
tenders,  thus  appreciating  the  value  of  the  remainder,  and  by  such 
legislation  as  will  make  us  a creditor  instead  of  a debtor  nation.  By 
such  absorption  and  legislation  gold  will  floM’  in  upon  us  in  small 
rills  from  every  country,  until  the  accumulated  mass  before  the  day 
of  resumption  will  be  so  large  that  banks  and  Treasury  will  be  en- 
abled to  pay  their  notes,  to  all  who  may  demand  it,  in  the  honest  cur- 


rency recognized  as  such  by  all  the  Mwld,  and  a safe  and  sound  busi- 
ne^^sVonducted  on  legitimate  principles  will  restore  us  again  to  a per- 
manent national  prosperity. 


APPENDIX. 

But  when  a nation  is  year  after  year  drawn  upon  for  coin  to  pay  balances  stand- 
ing against  it  in  the  foreign  marts  whither  its  produce  is  sent,  whence  fabrics 
and  wares  are  imported ; when  it-s  banks,  because  of  such  drafts  find  it  dithcult  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  maintain  specie  payments ; whentheobligationsof  its  gov- 
ernment, States,  provinces,  counties,  or  cities,  and  of  its  industrial  or  moneyed  corpo- 
rations  are  constantly  tending  abroad  for  sale  even  at  ruinous  rates,  with  no  counter- 
current of  securities  in  the  opposite  direction ; when  such  a country  finds  its  banks 
founded  in  part  on  foreign  capital,  its  mines  sold  out  to  foreign  creditors,  its  railroads 
in  good  measure  owned  and  managed  if  not  actuallj^  constructed  by  them,  and  e\  ery- 
tbiug  tending  more  and  more  to  make  its  people  toil  and  sweat  through  future  ages 
to  pay  barely  the  interest  and  dividends  which  must  necessarily  be  due  from  them 
to  foreigners,  then  I submit  that  the  course  on  which  that  country  has  entered  is 
perilous,  and  portends  evil  at  hand.  n . i. 

I do  not  insist  that  a nation  should  prize  gold  and  silver  above  wealth,  seeking  to 
import  and  amass  them ; I do  not  say  that  a moderate  aflaux  of  the  precious  metals 
from  a country  which  bounteously  produces  them  is  to  be  deprecated ; I do  not  say 
that  a nation  should  never  owe  a stiver  abroad,  nor  import  a nation  more  than  its 
exports  in  a given  year ; but  I do  hold  that  a nation,  like  an  individual  or  a family, 
should  pay  as  it  goes ; should  buy  no  more  than  it  can  pay  for ; should  dread  run- 
ning into  debt,  and  avoid  it  when  it  may;  and  that  the  exportation  of  Us  com  or 
bullion  beyond  the  amount  of  its  annual  pitiduct  is  improvident,  thriftless,  an<l 
tempts  as  well  as  tends  to  financial  disaster.  *‘In  time  of  peace  and  fair  ha^^ests 
we  need  not  run  in  debt,  and  should  not.” — Greehys  Political  Econowy,  page  6<. 
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